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Superbly tailored suit in rich homespun 
in all the season’s newest shades. 

Can be had either with or without 

the wool braid trimming. Sizes 10-16. 
Price 84 gns. ($25.50). 


An elegant coat in Donegal homespun. 

This simple classic relies on its expert tailoring 
and beautiful material to carry the day. 
Available in mint greens, soft blues, 

lavender mauves and off-white. Sizes 10-16. 
Price 94 gns. ($28.50). 


Our size 141s Bust 37’, Waist 274’, Hips 39”. 
Patterns on request. Approx. weight of either 
garment, 5 lbs. U.S. Customs duty 21%. 
Postage plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. 
TD. 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET AND THE LITTLE SHOP, CREATION ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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THE sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 
casts a unique charm 
in any setting... 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 





‘* 


variety of beautiful, 
deep-cut, lead 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Crystal is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
Pieces at any time, when you return home ! 









Waterford 


Crystal 


WATERFORD GLASS LTD. 
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Make 
Swortsers 


your shopping 
CONTE s+ vasin's mos 


distinguished store, right in the 
middle of Dublin’s smartest Street. 
Switzers is the place to shop for 
the specialities of the country... 
Waterford Glass, Irish linen and 
lace, Bawneen sweaters, records of 
Irish interest. There is a self- 
contained Fashion Floor worthy of 
any capital city in the world and a 
Man’s Shop devoted exclusively to the 
mighty male. Visitors will appreciate 
the many special services—the 
Restaurant, Beauty Salon, Information 
Bureau, Parcels Office and Telephones 
and the Theatre Bureau where you 
can book for major Dublin and 
London entertainments. 


Ask for our ‘Guide to Dublin’ 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 



































In 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by fast diesel train and 
omnibus, and a chain of excellent hotels are 
provided by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


TOURS AND EXCURSIONS BY BUS 
AND TRAIN 


Good travel facilities are provided during the 
holiday season from Belfast and other touring 
centres to places of scenic beauty and 
historical interest including Giant’s Causeway, 
Antrim Coast Road, Mountains of Mourne, 
Donegal, Bundoran, Dublin, etc. 
LUXURY MOTOR COACH TOURS 
from BELFAST Gns. 


ALL IRELAND 10 Days 353 
Dublin, Wexford, Cork, Killarney, Valentia 
Island, Connemara, Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast, etc. 


KILLARNEY 6 Days 21! 
Killarney, Glengarriff, Blarney, Dublin, etc. 

NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 

of DONEGAL 6 Days 20 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Hills and 
Coast of Donegal, Lough Erne, Armagh, 
Mountains of Mourne, etc. 

CONNEMARA, GALWAY and 

DUBLIN 4Days_ 14} 


Lough Erne, Galway, Mayo, Dublin, etc. 














POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, £14 14 0 


(early and late season, £12 5 0) includes daily 
trips to beauty spots and evening entertainments. 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 
Slieve Donard Hotel 
PortrusH, Co. Antrim: 
Northern Counties Hotel 
RosTrEvOR, Co. Down: 
Great Northern Hotel 
LaRNE, Co. Antrim : 
Laharna Hotel 
Full information regarding the above facilities may 
be had from: 
Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST, 2 






































More and more smokers are saying 


| Prefer 









They’re so 
consistently good 


MT 


me 


Weezer 


Firmly and fully packed—mild but 
really satisfying—that’s how more 
and more smokers are describing 


Afton. Why every day more and more 


smokers now say ‘I Prefer Afton’. 





Made in the most up-to- ! 
date cigarette factory in | 
Western Europe. ! 








20 for 3/2 10 for 1/7 


CARROLLS OF DUNDALK - MAKERS OF FINE VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 





SPECIAL SPRING 
RATES 


Ist MAY-15th JUNE| 
| 





Drive Moursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 


CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 























Model tr. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £12 12 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £13 13 0 

Popular} BHP 36 $36.00 Anglia | BHP 39 $39.00 
de Luxe 

Ford RAC 16 | £14 14 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £17 17 0 

Prefect | BHP 39 $42.00 Consul | BHP 55 $51.00 

de Luxe Mark 11 


























WALDEN, MOTOR CO, LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 47831 (6 lines) GRAMS WALCAR 





PARNELL MONUMENT 





Hint 
7, LIVERPOOL & 
DUBLIN; 


CORK — 


DIRECT <a 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.. LTD.|CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 112 PATRICK STREET, 
DUBLIN CORK 
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National Hunt Racing by Nesbit Waddington 
The Goldsmith Country by John McCaffrey 
On Three Rivers by Padraic Fallon 

A Ballad of Summer by Cristéir O Floinn 
Where Puck is King by Leslie Daiken 
Dublin—City of Contrasts by Tom Corkery 
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This journal is issued by Bord Failte and published every 
two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 





Our Cover Picture 

THIS SCENE COULD BE ALMOST ANYWHERE IN IRELAND. It happens to be in County 
Kerry taken by British photographer, Ivor Sharpe, whilst on holiday last year. 
Whether you're an expert angler with a wallet full of flies of every colour and 
shape or just looking for a few days’ quiet fishing to repair your nerves, 
shattered by the stresses and strain of modern life, you'll find wonderful 
fishing in peaceful and beautiful surroundings wherever you go on an Irish 
holiday. Photo: Courtesy Aer Lingus. 
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Above centre : Ballymoss 
Above : Royal Tan 


Right : Racing at Phoenix Park—one of several 
superb race courses within easy reach of Dublin. 
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A race meeting is one of the most 


characteristic and lively events in Irish 


life, and nobody should miss an 
opportunity of attending one. 

There are over 150 fixtures in all under 
Turf Club or National Hunt rules; 
adding to these some 60 Point-to-Point 
fixtures, it gives almost two 

| racing days in every three. 

Ireland will stage the Irish Sweeps 
Derby, one of the world’s greatest 
races, at the Curragh, Co. Kildare, on 
30th June, 1962. Carrying a total 

prize fund of about £,60,000, it will be 
the richest race ever run in Ireland, and a 
race of vast international importance 


and impact. 
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BY N. WADDINGTON 











































WHEN THE WorD horse is used, it is usually synonymous 
with thoughts of Ireland—such a little country to 
supply, both at home and abroad, so many of the wants 
of the equine world. 

To-day this is even more so, as not only are the Irish 
Flat Race horses sweeping to outstanding victories outside 
their own country—such as Ballymoss, Paddy’s Sister, 
Typhoon, Floribunda, Gladness, Kathy Too, Allcaeus, 
Hard Ridden, Kythnos, Martial and Lynchris have gone across 
to England and conquered, but also in all other realms 
of the horse world Ireland is making her presence felt. 

Since time immemorial the Grand National has been 
regarded as an Irish horse’s prerogative, as also have the 
other great Liverpool and Cheltenham races. The Irish 
hunting with its variety of sport shown—the Stone Walls 
of Galway; the big banks of Limerick and Tipperary, 
and the famous Black and Tans and Duhallow’s charm, 
all offer infinite variety to the visitor to Ireland’s shores. 

A very great deal of the credit for the ability of the 
riding of the younger generation must go to those who 
have in the last ten years organised the pony clubs of the 
various counties. Here it is a pleasure in summer to see 
all classes of children jumping and showing their mounts 
with the eclat that was missing in a bygone generation. 

The stud farms of Ireland are famed throughout the 
world for the production of winners. All the mighty 
empire of the late Aga and Aly Khan horses were bred 
here, though they raced in all parts of the world. 








The Counties Meath, Carlow, Kildare, Kilkenny, 
Tipperary, Limerick and north Cork are the strongholds 
of the big studs, and visitors to Ireland’s shores are always 
certain of a welcome to look them over. One that must 
not be missed is the Irish National Stud, situated only 
three miles from the great training centre of the Curragh. 
Here, apart from the four stallions owned by the Stud 
and the half dozen or so brood mares, are the famous 
Japanese Gardens. 

To day in Ireland some of the most famous horses in 
the world stand at stud. The Epsom Derby hero Hard 
Ridden is there, as also are the French Derby winner, 
Repace, the Kentucky Derby winner, Hill Gail, and two 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes winners, 
in Vimy and Montaval, and the Arc de Triomphe winner, 
St. Crispin. To add to this are the Two Thousand Guineas 
winners Pall Mall, Palestine and Taboun, and the St. 
Leger heroes Sayajarao and Tehran. 








Above : Hard Ridden: Below : Visitors to Ireland are 
always welcome at the major Irish studs. One not to 
be missed is the Irish National Stud situated only 
three miles from the great training centre at the 
Curragh. In addition to some very fine horses, the 
visitor to the National Stud can spend a pleasant 
hour in the famous Japanese Gardens there. Opposite, 
top : Martial ; Opposite, centre : Paddy's Sister ; 
Opposite bottom : Floribunda. 

















As always, some of the best sprinters in the world are 
there in the outstanding sire Whistler, the wonderfully 
promising young stallion High Treason (just syndicated 
for £100,000); the top two-year-old of 1958 in Tudor 
Melody; Sound Track, winner of seven of his eight races 
asa two-year-old and three-year-old; Kelly, the Champagne 
victor; the outstanding sire Princely Gift and the 1960 
Stewards Cup hero Monet. 

Also here are the Irish Derby winner, Chamier (who 
sired an Irish Derby winner with his first crop) and the 
brilliant milers Tamerlane and Above Suspicion, the latter 
of which raced for Her Majesty the Queen. In Kilkenny 
there is the probably unique experience of seeing, at 
Major McCalmont’s stud, two Gold Cup winners in 
adjoining boxes, in Zarathustra and Sheshoon. 

Any visitor to Ireland’s shores, wishing to see the studs 
and stallions of Ireland, would be well advised to visit 
the headquarters of “The Irish Horse’ in Parliament Street, 
Dublin, where they will be ably advised by the indefatigable 
Miss Hogan. 

With the coming of 1962 the Irish Turf will probably 
stage at the Curragh the richest race in the world. This 
could be worth in the regions of £65,000 to the winner, 
and already it has broken all records in its entries, having 
achieved the fantastic sum of 627 horses entered from 
eleven different countries. These representatives come 
from such diversified countries as Uruguay, America, France, 
Japan, Belgium, Italy and of course Ireland and England. 
To enable the enormous crowd that is expected, to enjoy 
first class amenities for both watching and catering, big 
alterations are already in process at the already comfortable 
Curragh. 

The year 1961 should, if the two-year-old form is any 
criterion, be an outstanding one for the Irish horse on 
their forays to England, France and Italy. Such as Kathy 
Too, Typhoon, and Floribunda showed the enormous 
strength of the Prendergast stable, and rumours are that 
there is a dark horse for the Derby not as yet seen out. 

Other such famous stables as that of Ballydoyle, pre- 
sided over by the O’Brien brothers, and Mickey Rogers 
stable at the Curragh, are bound to be sheltering classic 
hopes for the big England races—they are a different 
type of horse to the Rossmere Lodge string, and very 
often do not make their debut until their three-year-old 
days. 

Last year the Irish horses were second and third in the 
Derby, and second in the St. Leger. With the paucity of 
class of the English two-year-old colts as yet seen out— 
those that were of high class will probably not stay—it is 
more than a possibility that an Irish trained horse will 
again repeat the recent exploits of Ballymoss and Hard 
Ridden. Certainly it will not be for want of trying, as the 
evidence is that more horses of all ages, both flat and 
chasers, will cross to: England and France to attempt to 
capture the big prizes of the coming year. 

May they be successful ! ! 











BY JOHN McCAFFREY 


Ir was an exhilarating experience motoring on these 
modern Irish roads with their perfect surface. Longford 
is NOW a prosperous county and the clean, tidy homes 
reminded me of our great pastoral poet's words: ‘The 
shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm.’ Approaching Bally- 
mahon I saw a signpost on the right. It indicated the road. 
TO PALLAS 
BIRTHPLACE Of! 
GOLDSMITH 
About a mile from this crossroads another signpost 
pointed the way 
TO BIRTHPLACI 
OF GOLDSMITH 
| surveyed this boreen with many misgivings. It seemed 
to be just the width of my car. ‘All the tourists take their 
motors up it’, said a local man. “Chance it, sir. Of course, 








another car or cart coming down the lane might com- 
plicate things for the motor car’. As a matter of fact, I 
did meet a car, but I was lucky. It came round the corner 
when I was opposite the farmhouse of Mr. O’Meara. | 
drove into the yard. A bright little girl told me that her 
parents kept the key of the gate at the path leading to the 
birthplace of Oliver Goldsmith. She and her brother 
drove with me the last half-mile. 

‘Now you will have to get out and walk’, she said. 
‘It’s only round the corner a little bit’. 

I was standing beside the spot where Oliver Goldsmith 
was born on November roth, 1728. The time taken by 
my journey from Dublin was just two hours. 

‘There is all that is now left’, said my girlish guide as 


she indicated a pile of large stones surrounded by trees. 
“We have an awful job’, she added with a smile, ‘to keep 
lots of the tourists from carrying away some of those 
stones. They want them as keepsakes of their visit to 
Pallas. They nearly all pick bits of bushes and when the 
wild roses are in bloom they pick a bunch to show their 
friends at home’. 


Oliver Goldsmith in Pallas, County 
Longford, November 10th, 1728. 





As I gazed at the coppice which conceals the first home 
of Oliver Goldsmith I could not resist quoting these lines 
which describe its present condition most realistically: 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 


This is indeed a perfect poetical word-picture. But then 
every place mentioned in that exquisite Irish idyll, ‘The 
Deserted Village’, is proudly pointed out by the local 
people to the thousands of tourists who visit every year 
the romantic rural scenes immortalised by Oliver ‘Gold- 
smith. 

















William Howitt, who visited Pallas in 1844, wrote: ‘The 
place lies quite out of the track of high-roads, about a 
mile and a half from Ballymahon in a direct line, but 
perhaps three, taking in all the wanderings of the ways to 
it. There is nothing remarkable in the aspect of the country. 
It is rather flat, naked of trees, and cultured by small 
tenants. It was with some difficulty I reached it. The lanes 
were now become so narrow and stony that I was obliged 
to quit my car. . . . The house is said to have been a good 
country house, looking towards Forney church, at which 
Oliver’s father and brother used to preach, and which 
still rises to view between it and some distant woods, one 
of the most pleasing objects of the scene. 

‘Popular tradition ascribes the utter destruction of the 
house to the fairies, who, on its becoming untenanted, 
used to take up their quarters there, and pursue their 
nocturnal sports in great content. But a tenant being 
found, and repairs of the house being commenced, a huge 
man in jackboots came every night, and making a horse 
of it by bestriding the roof, pushed his legs through the 
tiles, and, imitating galloping, shook the roof to pieces. 





The Parsonage by R. H. Newell. According to the author, the utter destruction of 
Goldsmith's home is ascribed by tradition to fairies who made it untenantable 


It was therefore obliged to remain empty, till falling into 
ruin. It was at length cleared away, with the exception 
of these few stones’. 

However, when Goldsmith’s father lived at Pallas he 
gave hospitality to allcomers. According to the poet: 


His house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain: 

The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast: 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’ d; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by the fire, and talk’d the night away; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began’. 











Returning to the car I observed a flock of geese. ‘Where 
is the pool ?’ I inquired. 

‘What pool ?’ inquired the little girl. 

‘Don’t you remember: “The noisy geese that gabbled 
o'er the pool r : 

‘Oh’, she replied, ‘those are Mrs. McLoughlin’s geese 
gobbling up the corn in the haggard of the farm beside 
Goldsmith’s father’s house’. 

At Ballymahon I stopped at the bridge which spans 
the placid river Inny along whose banks the youthful 
Oliver loved to roam. He was fond of fishing and observing 
what he called ‘animated nature’. During these strolls he 
frequently practised playing the flute. According to one 
of his biographers ‘he indulged his passion for the music 
of his native land, even neglecting his studies at Trinity 
College to practise on his beloved flute’. He played for 
the entertainment of the guests at George Conway’s inn 
at Ballymahon and he was always willing to sing a song or 
tell a good yarn. In humbler homes he provided the music 
for exhibition step-dancing on kitchen-tables. 

When I reached Lissoy the celebrated thatched inn with 
the picturesque signboard of “The Three Jolly Pigeons’ 
attracted my attention. In the original shop ‘nut-brown 
draughts’ inspired the patrons who played the ‘royal 
game of goose’. ‘Goose’ was a game of chance in which 
the players moved counters on a board, with the right 
to a double move on reaching a picture of a goose. I was 
shown the site of ‘the hawthorn bush with seats beneath 
the shade’. Goldsmith’s home was about a hundred yards 
from “The Pigeons’ which he recalled in these haunting 
terms: 





Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place; 


The white-wash'd wall, the nicely-sanded floor 
The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door. 





“The Three Pigeons." 














The School House. 


Master Bryne who conducted the village school in a 
thatched cottage had been a quartermaster-sergeant in 
the British Army. He fought in Spain under Marlborough. 
He was an educated man and he could ‘translate extem- 
poraneously Virgil’s Eclogues into Irish verse in consider- 
able elegance’. The poet made him the prototype of 
village schoolmasters when he wrote: 


While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 
Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang’d around; 

And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 


In 1839 when Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall visited Lissoy 
they wrote that ‘the busy mill’ was still working and that 
‘parts of the machinery are, no doubt, above a century 
old, and probably are the very same that left their impress 
on the poet’s memory. They illustrated their text with 
a woodcut showing a rustic relaxing on the bank of the 
millrace as he gazed at the waterwheel. Just below him 
three youngsters were encouraging a terrier to jump into 
the water. 

I am not surprised that Goldsmith loved Lissoy. When 
he was living in London and at the height of his fame he 
wrote: ‘I sit and sigh for the Lissoy fireside, and Johnny 
Armstrong’s Last Good-Night from Peggy Golden. If I 
climb Hampstead Hill, than where Nature never exhibited 
a more magnificent prospect, I confess it fine; but then 
I had rather be placed on the little mound before Lissoy 
gate and there take in, to me, the most pleasing horizon 
in Nature’. He expresses similar sentiments in these 
nostalgic words: 


In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down. 


Lissoy Mill. When Goldsmith was in London and at the height 
of his fame, he wrote : ‘I sit and sigh for the Lissoy fireside.’ 
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Wexford, the capital of the County, is situated at the mouth of the River Slaney. 
It's an ancient place, with narrow, winding streets, which in recent years has won 
world-wide renown for its Festival of Music and the Arts. The 1961 Wexford Festival 
commences on September 24th. 


RIVER AND SEA are so different that even the same boat 
changes its personality when transferred from one to the 
other. At sea a man is isolated; on a river, however, he 
mixes with the life around. He stops where he likes or 
wills, he steps out on the land, wanders into a farmer’s 
house, sits down to a cup of tea or a jug of buttermilk, 
meets people and talks. Or he just walks around, climbs 
a hill or sits under a tree, seeing nobody he doesn’t want 
to see. And if there is any place in the world as reserved 
as a big lonely Irish river, | would like to know what it is. 
I am thinking especially of the lovely Suir, Barrow and 
the Nore rivers where I knocked around one summer for 
a fertnight. 

I borrowed an old herring-cot for the purpose. The 
scales of dead fish had to be washed out of it. The cot 
was lying up—or out if you will—on a dead backwater 
near the Railway Station at Wexford, and it had been 
there on its flat bottom for two or three years. We gave 
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it a lick of paint and launched it, finding at once that it 
leaked badly at the lower wale near the stern. It didn’t 
matter much, we weren’t going to sea, so we put a lead 
tingle on, pitched and tarred it, borrowed a lorry and got 
it aboard—with helping hands from everybody on the 
quay at Wexford. Then we crossed the south of the county, 
three or four of my boys sitting on the boat playing a 
mouth organ. As one of them had the great idea of shipping 
the mast and putting up the sail we must have seemed an 
almighty strange sort of craft as we roared along the 
country roads where people in the fields were cutting 
the corn. At Ballyhack, opposite the village of Passage 
East, we rolled the cot down the boat jetty into the estuary 
of the river Suir which at that point combines the three 
rivers I mention, the Suir, the Barrow, and the Nore. And 
all the salmon fishers came to inspect the unusual-looking 
visitor that for thirty years had been gathering herring 
out of Wexford Bay. 








BY PADRAIC FALLON Up the Suir we went on the rising tide. It is lovely, 


quiet, generous country with a backline of blue mountains 
to the north. An occasional big house, a ruined abbey 
slipped past, Dunbrody Abbey, built by Hervey de 
Montmorency for the Augustinians as far back as the 
twelfth century, and the boys at the sweeps, with the 
tide bubbling under them, had little to do in the nature 
of work. The river did it all. 


This is a salmon-fishing river. Skate-nets stick out here 
and there from the banks, but those ceased as the river 
narrowed, and when we turned from the Suir into the 











Fishing and sailing can both be 
enjoyed in Wexford harbour. 

















. tossed a rope ashore, and set up camp for the 
night . . . one doesn’t know a country except by 
sleeping nights in it. . . the grasses don’t talk to 
you or the reeds or the trees.’ 


Below : Graiguenamanagh, County Kilkenny, is 
finely situated on a bend of the River Barrow. Nearby 
Brandon Hill is well worth climbing for the grand 
view of the two valleys of the Nore and Barrow which 
can be had from the summit. 


Barrow we saw no more of them. It was a_ beautiful 
evening, we ran up the old lugsail and we boiled along 
the steady silver reaches while the country, over the long 
tufted heads of the reeds, drowsed in its greens and golds 
and the old town of New Ross stuck up a steeple or two 


just to show us where it was. 


It’s a lovely town, Ross; a long quay of old warehouses 
that ask to be painted—on canvas, that is, and I know a 
good man named O’Malley who is doing just that at the 
moment—and there are buildings as old as the Normans 
still in use, and old walls, step-up streets and the most 
delightful prospects of county Kilkenny across the river. 
River country has its own special attraction. It is lush, 
green, silvery, and the sky that covers it seems to belong 
to it like a season. We stopped at Ross to fill up with 
groceries, then we slipped away on the tide again and let 
it carry us til it died, and when it did we pushed into 
the bank, sounded out a nice mud bed, tossed a rope ashore, 
and set up camp for the night. 

And, really, one doesn’t know a country except by 
sleeping nights in it. A house is too much insulation in 
summertime. The grasses don’t talk to you, or the reeds, 
or the trees. You never hear a badger snuffle or an otter 
plunge. Or a salmon hit the water like the flat of an oar. 
And to lie warm in a blanket on the ground is to see the 
stars for the first time; and it is also a strange way to meet 
the dawn, to waken up and find it in bed with you. 

I left the boys to it after that. They had fishing gear 
enough for a regiment. In the old cot there were rubber 
boots, rain slickers, changes of clothing; and yet it rained 
only for one night in the fourteen and that was such a 
change they rather enjoyed it. They sat in the tent and 
played the guitar. They made such a row, indeed, that 
the salmon fishers left their slick little canoes to join them, 
finishing the singsong by roasting a whole salmon on the 
woodfire, a feast they enjoyed so much that they’ve never 
since eaten of the king of fish. 
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We found them a week later not far from Inistioge, a 
lovely Kilkenny village in the Nore valley. They were 
miles from any human habitation, camped on the edge of 
a wood and living off the country. They had shot rabbits, 
and caught trout, big trout of three, four and five pounds. 
Milk and eggs cost them nothing. No farmer’s wife in the 
neighbourhood would think of charging them for such 
fare. Indeed, I still have a feeling that they availed them- 
selves to an indecent extent of our famous Irish hospitality, 
sitting down to big meals at half the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood when they felt in need of a change. 

As a holiday, I think it the perfect one of its kind. The 
river is navigable for quite large craft. But it’s ideal for the 
canoe and for the young. It is out in the blue, as I have 
said, untouched; and you can go days or weeks without 
seeing anybody if that is your wish; and yet a call at any 
house will make you friends and give you companionship 
and you will meet people as glad to see you as you to see 
them. It’s about the only truly unspoiled portion of the 
world still left us—the big river and its banks. 






























New Ross, like Wexford, has some ancient narrow winding streets. In 
some cases they are stepped. The town successfully withstood a siege 
by the Duke of Ormond in 1643 but fell to Cromwell in 1649. 


The picturesque fishing village of Passage East stands at the head 
of Waterford Harbour. Geneva Barracks nearby recalls the ill-fated 
settlement of a colony of Genevese gold and silversmiths there in 1785. 
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Come all ye gallant tourist folk and listen for a while, 


The hills are green, the roads are fine that wind along the shore, 


I'll tell to you the wonders of the lovely Emerald Isle, 
The welcome is an Irish one—and what could I say more: 
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One thousand and five hundred years since great St. Patrick died, 
At Castlebar a Pageant will display his fame with pride, 
Beside the rugged mountain where he prayed for forty days 


That Ireland’s sons and daughters would be true to God always. 


The ancient Harp that roused the Kings to battle long ago 
And sang of love and sorrow when the festive wine did flow 
Is charmed once more to eloquence by Ireland’s fair colleens 


And lilting fiddle music brings the Fairies to the greens, 














Upper lake, Killarney. Holiday caravans on the road, West Cork. 


To journey through this rainbow land of lake and hill and strand 
You'll travel fast in luxury on diesel trains so grand, 
But if you'd like to dawdle and forget that clocks were made 


A gipsy caravan you'll hire and picnic in the glade. 
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Two thousand lakes and rivers sparkle fresh through Ireland’s fields 
And wondrous fish to every man each flowing water yields, 
The man who likes the waterways can paddle his own canoe 


Or cruise in cabined comfort through a paradise of blue. 


To capture all the beauty of this Fairyland so bright 
Full many a famous painting man has struggled in delight, 
Now students come from many lands to learn artistic skills 


At courses held in Beauty’s haunts ’mid Ireland’s holy hills. 


Ireland is the ideal place for a sketching holiday. Ask for 
details at any of the offices listed on the Contents Page. 
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Now all ye pleasant tourist folk have heard my story true, 


In Ireland’s ancient land you'll see the best of old and new, 


Come fly or sail to holiday where Leprechauns make gold— 


You'll find old Ireland better than the Balladman_has told! 








Each year sees a shoal of new events specially arranged in 
various corners of the world with a view to attracting more tourists. 
Even the traditional and indigenous tends to get glamourised 
and dressed up out of all recognition. Not so Puck Fair, which | 
attracts thousands of people from all parts of Kerry to buy and 
sell cattle, sheep and horses, and to join in celebrations whose 
origins and significance have been forgotten long, long ago. 


I BELIEVE in Fiesta. There’s a grandeur about a grand- 
scale whoopee, when hearts are really in it. 1 have come 
under its spell when the air is full of grape-scent at ingather- 
ings and pressings; when laughing girls on floats battle 
with flowers; or, in more solemn vein, when there’s a 
ceremony like the Marriage of a City with the sea. In 
Ireland, we have a syllable that evokes excitement as potent 
as any such gala occasion. If you are a native of Kerry, 
domiciled there, or far from home, young, or old, or 
middling old—it resounds with a connotation warm and 
glowing as port-wine,—or potheen, maybe—redolent of 
hearthstone and birthplace. 

The little word is Puck, short for Puck Fair, and in 
turn, short for the Puckaun, or billy-goat who, live and 
silken-coated, reigns supreme over the festivities for three 
days and as many nights, far-famed as Ireland’s only king! 
For, of all the traditional Fairs I have enjoyed, having a 
time-old charter or some very special character, this is 
the only annual congregation of men and women of 
goodwill in north-west Europe, where the wild goat is 
tamed for kingship, and where the fun, though often fast 
and free, is never a riot or bacchanale, but nimble as a 
Kerryman’s tongue with spontaneous jollity; friendly as 
a big family party; honestly countrified, like any true 
fair-day ought to be. 

All the world knows Killarney, its incredible beauty of 
lake and landscape. A mere fourteen miles to the north- 
west lies the little market-town of Killorglin, population 
one thousand odd, commanding a fabulous view of the 
Killarney Mountains, and of lofty Carrantuohill looking 
at its best as Prince of the Reeks. Nowadays more people 
each year flock to Killorglin—for something different, 
something never-to-be-forgotten. They converge for 
August 1toth, rth and 12th, when high-summer sees a 
variegated countryside, dramatic in its lushness, splendid 
with scents and sounds. 


BY LESLIE DAIKEN 
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Every poet in Ireland comes to Puck Fair; and every 
native of Kerry is, at heart, a poet. How lyrically do they 
name the four days of merrymaking! There is Gathering 
Day, when the hill-farmers and drovers urge their un- 
broken colts and store cattle along the road to join the 
pigs and poultry in their crated carts and pens. There is 
Coronation Day when, to a wild skirling, the bannered and 
kilted bagpipers lead the procession for the Enthronement 
of the antlered white he-goat, brought down from the 
wild herds of Ireland’s highest mountain, for the annual 
proclamation; there follows the Dethronement Ceremony, 
when the spirit of carnival seems to wax rather than wane; 
and the denouement, they call Scattering Day, which 
brings calm and quiet to the town, money to showmen 
and merchants, wonderful memories to us travellers. 


In the crowded streets, the fairground, and on the 
white-dusted road, and beyond the ‘bridge below the 
town’ which spans the lazy Laune River, there is the kind 
of jostling of goose-girl and nobleman, as in a storybook. 
Horse-dealers rub shoulders with Justices of the Peace, 
tweedy county folk, American visitors. Trick-o’-the- 
loop men and beggarmen, tinkers and tailors talk freely 
to merchant princes and students from college, or from 
Life’s harder universities. And this arabesque of movement, 
music, of hurrahs for winners, and handclasps for runners- 
up, is contoured by a hostings of a hundred units of 
‘Travelling People’—Ireland’s itinerants who roam the 
roads that J. M. Synge knew well, with their herds of 
skewbalds and large families, and hand-decorated horse- 
drawn caravans. 





King Puck presides over Killorglin during the three 
days of Puck Fair. It has been suggested that 
the custom is a survival from prehistoric times. 

















no melodeon or street ballad-singer anywhere 
sounds so mellow ; no lilt of fiddles so fiery. . . ' 


No melodeon, or street ballad-singer anywhere sounds 
so mellow; no lilt of fiddles so fiery, as in the packed public 
houses—where, after the rich talk and the richer barley- 
juice, | have yet to taste a rarebit more succulent than the 
proverbial cruibeen, or sobering boiled pigsfoot! Kerry 
people, of all Ireland’s county clans, are great conversa- 
tionalists. Blessed with a high LQ., eloquence, intuitive 
wisdom (such as you don’t find in cities), and sociable to 
a degree, they make you feel ‘at home’. Indeed, ‘Home 
For Puck’, is a phrase heard on all sides in mid-August. 
And it explains the babel of accents from Brooklyn to 
Brisbane, whither Wild Geese have flown, and where- 
from cousins and grandchildren have returned. How good 
to hear, among the welter of local talent in the open-air 
dancing and singing contests, a faithful emigrant’s son 
or daughter giving voice. And the lashings of atin’ and 
drinkin’. Yet, Killorglin’s police have told me, to a man, 
that excess is rare and violence exceptional—all credit to 
the parish committee, enthusiasts to a man, who make 
Puck Fair a mecca for all holiday-makers. What of Puck 
Goat’s origin? ‘Lost in the mists of antiquity’ reply your 
Killorglin gentry! But just because they are blessed with 
fancy and resourcefulness they will then offer no less than 
three theories; the Legend Mercantile, the Legend Military 
and the Legend Religious—with heated schools to support 
either, till the cocks crow and your eyes nod. There’s the 
he-goat which warned the peasantry in Norman times 
that the King’s bailiffs were in ambush to round-up their 
cattle; the he-goat which warned the patriots that Crom- 
well’s redcoats were on the warpath; or, the puck-goat 
and his herd which a Chieftain presented to an angry St. 
Patrick when bandits rustled the Saint’s herd on the Kerry 
frontier! . . . But for the storyteller’s flourishes and frills 
you must go to Killorglin’s great talkers, as I did. And 
again, as I had to do, steel yourself for the Fourth Theorist 
who will demolish ali three as ‘plain bunkum!’, and will 
advance his own pet with “evidence that it derives from a 
pagan fertility rite, and is now in respectable guise’. 
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‘Travelling people’—Ireland’s itinerants with their herds of skew- 
balds, large families and hand-decorated horse drawn caravans.’ 


At Puck Fair a hedge-schoolmaster gets the same hearing 
as a scholar from the academies. Come to Killorglin, 
traveller, and see for yourself how true this is. For at 
Killorglin in the fair Kingdom of Kerry, the spirit of 
Puck, whether he be Shakespeare’s saucy goblin, or the 
symbol of a virile community, is sipreme sovercign. 

Long may he reign, in rain or drought! 











BY TOM CORKERY 


DUBLIN 
Cty of Comtrash 


Dublin, like Paris, is still a city where people actually 
live. Despite the growth of fashionable new garden suburbs, 
despite the subtopian sprawl that has now reached to the 
foothills of the Dublin mountains, there are still enough 
city grocers living over their groceries, publicans living 
over their pubs, doctors living over their surgeries, to 
keep the place warm of nights. And, of course, it is the 
perfect city to wake up to. Morning in Dublin is not harsh, 
not obtrusive. There is no rattle, no clangour, just a gentle, 
inviting susurration, the faintest whisper of a waking day. 
If sirens call they call in muted, half-hearted fashion, as 
though apprehensive of being prosecuted for disturbing 
the peace, and church bells interpolate occasional reminders 
that not by bread alone doth man live. So people move 
leisurely to work; you do not see that terrible scurrying, 
those preoccupied faces that come so grimly at you out 
of Waterloo or Charing Cross stations on a London 
Monday morning. People stop to greet each other, 
obviously not too worried whether they get to the job 
at all. Indeed, one suspects, quite a few do not. 





Symbol of a new Dublin—Michael Scott's Central Bus Station. 













A great deal of eighteenth-century Dublin still remains. 


Not to worry! It is the real motto of the town; the 
explanation of its somewhat haphazard growth, and of 
its survival throughout a thousand years of very worrying 
history. For Dublin’s was not a natural birth; the Danes 
who established it, did so, not as the capital of Ireland, 
but rather as a defence against Ireland. Neither did it have 
a natural growth, as normal towns grow, rather did it 
erupt and expand at irregular intervals in a series of fitful 
convulsions. For six centuries it stayed put on its little 
hill around Christ Church, while its Norman occupiers 
occupied themselves in merely building bigger and better 
walls. Then in rapid succession came Ormonde and his 
seventeenth-century expansion across the river; eighteenth- 
century Gandon, granite and Palladian, followed by 
Georgian red-brick; nineteenth-century factories any old 
place; and twentieth-century suburbs all over the place. 

Because of this piecemeal progress, you cannot just 
walk around the town looking for its historical periods in 
neat, packaged acres. Gandon’s works, for example, are 
not set out for you; they crop up at you from the most 
unlikely places. You look across a rather dubious river, up 
a dingy quayside and you experience the full majesty of 
the Four Courts. You turn off the desolation of North 
King Street into Blackhall Place, and encounter the chaste, 
withdrawn facade of King’s Hospital (the Bluecoat School, 
if you’re asking your way locally). You walk up the most 
regrettable Constitution Hill, to be suddenly greeted with 
the green sward and classic lines of the Kings Inns. How 
in heaven’s name, you ask yourself, did these things ever 
get where they are? 








There is much of Dublin that can only be sped through 
with the passing tribute of a sigh. But for that, the surprises, 
when they do come, are all the more piquant. Across the 
slattern wastes of Newmarket in the Liberties, rises, like 
some fantastic mirage, a terrace of tall, narrow, high- 
gabled old houses, relics of the refugee French Hugeunot 
weavers. Further North, off High Street, a turn down the 
steps under St. Audoen’s leaves you standing under the 
old walls of the Norman town. Across the river you walk 
through rows of red-brick artisans’ dwellings, to be con- 
fronted with the Norman tower of St. Michan’s (St. 
Mick-en, if you have to ask your way locally), where, 
owing to some unique preservative in the air of the vaults, 
the bodies of long buried men are preserved. You sit 
in the friendly little green oasis of St. Patrick’s Park, with, 
on one side, the lancet windows and: flying buttresses of 
St. Pat’s, Norman Gothic, and on the other, the red-brick, 
the curlicues, the pediments, porticos, pillars and what have 
you of the rococo Victorian Iveagh Trust Building. It is a 
contradiction to delight by its very impertinence. 

Contradiction is perhaps the operative word for Dublin. 
Nothing leads on to what one would reasonably expect. 
Behind the neon glitter of O’Connell Street lie demolished 
tenement sites, reconditioned workers’ flats, storage sheds 
and empty spaces. Behind Henry Street’s fashionable 
shopping stores is a weird dying quarter, a veritable shanty 
town of old boots, old clothes, old bedsteads, old crones. 
Over the sprawling granite of Gandon’s eighteenth- 
century Custom House, looms the towering glass and 
concrete of Scott's twentieth-century Bus Station; the 
only connection between them being that they were both 
planned against the wishes of the citizenry, raised to a 
chorus of derision from the citizenry, and completed to 
the ecstatic admiration of the citizenry. . . . But that is the 
form of the city, and the form of its citizens. 


The river is Dublin’s great dividing line; it separates 
that which belongs from that which has merely accrued. 
South is for the most part native. North is that which came 
in on the train (or boat) before last. South is a confederation 
of little independent, mutually exclusive enclaves, each 
one possessing a distinctive character of its own. You 
start with Inchicore, the railway man’s town; beyond it 
sprawls the barren of twisty, hilly lanes, ancient cottages, 
barracks-turned-into-apartments and tinkers up-for-the- 
week, that form the scenery of Mount Brown and Kil- 
mainham. Next is James’s Street and hinterland, Guinness 
town, acres and acres of it, where rail tracks traverse 
cobbled streets, canal barges lie at rest in the Basin, and 
the air is full of brewers’ smells. A few steps away and 
you are in the ancient Liberties of Dublin, a rugged quarter 
of fighting men, that stretches south to Pimlico and New- 
market. Here you will find echoes of history round every 
corner; memories of Swift, the Huguenot weavers and the 











Opposite top: Deserted bandstand in Dublin’s Phoenix 
Park. Opposite bottom, left : Gandon’s Custom House— 
one of Dublin's architectural masterpieces. Opposite 
bottom : right : St. Patrick's Park. 


This page above: This sign started in Venice and now 
it's to be found in many parts of the world including Dublin. 
Right: Unexpected contrast at the Horse Show grounds, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


faction fighting Liberty Boys. 

But North Dublin has few of these little self-sufficient 
enclaves. Its Georgian has vanished or decayed; its once 
famous low-life quarter of ‘Monto’ has been levelled. 
One quarter just seems to flow into another quarter, and 
everything finally flows into O’Connell Street, where the 
big cinemas, the chrome and juke-box cafes, the neon, 
the ice cream salons, and the crowded pavements, make 
everybody somebody, but no one anybody. 

There are exceptions, of course. Parnell Square at night, 
with its dance halls, its ceilidhe halls, its committee rooms, 
lecture rooms, its cellars where brass bands tootle and 
practise, its serious trade union men gathering outside their 
various headquarters, does have a pulse of its own. Smith- 
field still carries a faint, dying smell of horses and hay. The 
fifteen acres in the Phoenix Park, where hundreds of small, 
wind-swept football pitches stretch to the horizon, and 













thousands of amateur sportsmen play cricket, hurling, 
football, polo, pontoon, pitch and toss, is a sight which 
in these days of professional players, big stadia, and sedentary 
sportsmen, may claim to be almost a phenomenon. But 
apart from these, North Dublin is strictly Big Town with 
its Main Street, and no social distinctions. 

Not indeed that there is any real snobbery in Dublin, 
where social life is based on the assumption that all men 
are equal. But South of the river there are distinctions, and 
a true Inchicore man would feel as uneasy in a Duke Street 
pub as would a Fitzwilliam man in Inchicore. Still, even 
if the racecourse tout or thimble rigger from Ash Street 
can flash a thicker roll than the Espresso-bar intellectual 
from Anne Street, or the rate-burdened resident of Ailes- 
bury Road, he does not necessarily cut the poor devils 
on that account. The town is too small for that kind of 
carry on. 











It is said (mostly by Dubliners) that you get better talk 
in a Dublin pub than anywhere else in the world. You 
certainly get more of it. There are pubs in Dublin for every 
occasion. There are big pubs where everybody minds his 
own business and na pubs where everybody minds your 
business. There are pubs for eating in, pubs for talking in, 
pubs for fighting in, pubs for playing darts in, pubs for 
singing in and a few pubs for drinking in. These last are 
known as ‘pint houses’. In them the pint of stout is king, 
and is drawn with such a to-do and such ceremony that 
it is customary to order one, go for a ten-minute walk, 
and come back to find that the curate is still lavishing his 
attentions on it. They are patronised by solid, silent, know- 
ing men, and are run, I firmly believe, not by publicans, 
but by philanthropists; not for profit (for who can profit 
at a rate of ten minutes to pull one pint), but rather for 
pleasure, and as an example of civilised drinking. 

The Dublin social, is very varied. It goes on all the 
year round and ranges from art exhibitions to horse racing, 
via medical and scientific congresses. It is not to say, of 
course, that these grave and learned conventions of the arts 
and sciences are designed by their organisers as social binges; 
it is only that, owing to something in the air of the place, 
they invariably end up that way. Distinguished savants 
come from all over the world to discuss matters of grave 
import, and invariably end up doing bus tours of the 
Wicklow Mountains. And for all her visitors, the city 
changes her face; high-spirited in an aristocratic way for 
Horse Show Week; jovial in a robust manner for returning 
American Gaels and G.A.A. finals; hail-fellow-well-met 
for the Rugby internationals; crombie and suede clad 
for the horse racing; long-haired and longer-winded 
for the Music and Theatre Festivals. 

You are quite likely to meet anyone you know at Dublin 
festivals. Anyone, that is, except the Dublin man. For the 
Dublin man does not go to Rugger; he does not go to 
Ballsbridge Horse Show; he does not go up Nelson’s 
Pillar or down St. Michan’s, and he does his racing in the 
bookmakers’ offices. The festivals of his town pass the 
Dublin man by, but they do not even rub off him. Narking 
at Dalymount Park soccer matches on Sunday afternoon; 
narking with policemen in Francis Street on Friday nights; 
narking with his wife on Sunday mornings, the Dublin 
man goes his own way in his own quarter. His city is run 
by men from the south; his finances by men from the 
north; his multiple stores by men from God knows where. 
Blandly, ironically, the Dublin man views his masters and 
his festivals, his nose in the air, his back propping up his 
street corner; the only real stranger in the strange city 
that has grown up around him. 


The Nelson Pillar contributes much to the 
character and dignity of O'Connell Street, 
Dublin 
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FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of ‘Fergus 
O'Farrell creations’, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 


and made in Dublin. 











RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 
tweeds. Phone 75149. 


BOOKS— NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 


CAMERAS.—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, so Lr. O'Connell Street, Dublin. 


Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 











BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘‘The loveliest Store in Ireland”’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 


IRISH MIST LIQUEUR When you lunch or 
dine anywhere in Ireland—the perfect 
finish to a good meal—it is Ireland’s only 
Liqueur—Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur and 
a real discovery if you have not already 


tried it. 








T.J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, 2. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Ridingwear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established in 1869; Telephone, 
$2291. 





BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-S$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 


KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 


Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton  Strect, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 





HAVE YOU SEEN... THE FINEST 
Handknits in the world at Creation Knitwear 
Boutique and the Man’s Shop, Creation 
Arcade, Grafton Street, Dublin. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 


fine selection of model garments. 











GARNETTS & KEEGAN’S LTD., 
Parliament Street, Dublin. The largest fishing 
tackle store in Ireland. Well worth a visit. 


MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber, bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 


sweatcrs. 








ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 








NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin 61043.—‘‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.’’—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times, 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 


with French daring’ — Oriana Atkinson. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte's, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 


1733. 











WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterferd Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 


Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 
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The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


We will send for you all over the world the 


ideal Irish present for everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 
Irelandand Europe, U.S.A. 
England Australia etc. 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
» 100 21 /- » 100 24/6 
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THE GRESHAM HOTEL 


Luxuriously appointed, 150 
superb bedrooms all with radio, 
85 with private bath. Showers. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 
Grillroom, Bar, Restaurant, 
Tea Lounge, Ballroom. 
Licensed throughout. 24 Hour 
Garage Service. Iced drinking 
water on tap. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. 
Telephone: 46881. 
Telegrams: Gresham, Dublin. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN 


Dublin’s oldest hotel, is also 
the most up-to-date. Recent 
additions include the penthouse 
floor, providing the most 
luxurious accommodation in 
Ircland, and the Lafayette 
Restaurant, whose three rooms 
have each a distinctive atmo- 
sphere. The Buttery Cocktail 
Bar is Dublin’s most fashion- 
able rendezvous. Telephone: 
72991. Telegrams: IIBERNIA. 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 


Overlooking the gardens of 
St. Stephen’s Green, is known 
to distinguished visitors from 
all parts of the world for its 
intimate atmosphere and un- 
obtrusive personal attention. 
The restaurant of this exclusive 
hotel is one of the finest in 
Europe. Telephone: $4151. 
Telegrams: GASTRONOME. 


THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL 


The most distinguished address 
in Ireland. Best location in 
Dublin; — overlooking St. 
Stephen’s Green Park. 150 
modern bedrooms fitted with 
radio (107 with private bath). 
Excellent Cuisine and Wines. 
New Quick Service Grill Bar. 
Express Laundry and Valeting 
Service. Telephone: 66471: 
Telegrams ‘‘Shcelotel” Dublin. 





THE ROYAL MARINE HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE 


(Grade A*). Set in a 
s-acre flower-garden in Dun 
Laoghaire, County Dublin, less 
than 30 minutes from Dublin 
Airport and 15 minutes run 
from the city centre. Dun 
Laoghaire is Ireland’s yachting 
headquarters and offers many 
holiday attractions. Telephone : 
81911. Telegrams: Comfort, 
Dun Laoghaire. 











THE CENTRAL HOTEL 


Ideally situated in the centre of 
Dublin’s fashionable shopping 
area within a few minutes 
walking distance of Grafton 
Street, theatres, arcades and 
stores. One of Dublin’s largest 
hotels. 100 bedrooms many with 
private bathrooms. Excellent 
food and a well stocked cellar. 
Fully licensed throughout. 
Telephone 78341. Telegrams 
Central Dublin. 








LA TOUCHE HOTEL, GREYSTONES. 


Enjoy the charm, comfort and 
cleanliness of this renowned 
top-class seaside hotel, whose 
unrivalled situation in the 
Garden of Ireland and high 
standards attract the better 
type clientele in ever-increasing 
numbers. A friendly obliging 
staff takes good care of you. 
Rooms with private _ bath. 
Write for Brochure or Phone 
Greystones 4401. 





GLENCORMAC HOUSE, KILMACANOGUE 


The ‘GLENCORMAC’ is a small 
luxury Hotel beautifully situ- 
ated and only 30 minutes’ drive 
from the capital city. This 
Hotel is known for its comfort: 


the food is most carefully 
chosen and prepared: the 
service is excellent. Lounge 
Bar; Dinner Dancing. Your 
welcome is at all times warm 
and friendly. Phone: Bray 
2409. 


F 





DOWNSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, BLESSINGTON 


The ideal spot 18 miles from 
Dublin amid breathtaking lake 
and mountain scenery. Rooms 
with private bath. Boating, 
Trout and Coarse Fishing, 
Hunting, Shooting, Pony Trek- 
king. Ballroom-Fully Licensed. 
A*** RULA.C. apptd. Grade 
A (Irish Tourist Board). Phone: 
Blessington 9 & 49. Grams. 
‘Downshire’. 





























THE LAKE HOTEL, KILLARNEY LAKES 


A first-class hotel standing on 
the shore of the Lower Lake. 
72 bedrooms—18 with private 
bath. Special terms for winter. 
Large Garage. Free fishing. 
Excellent golf on championship 
course. Tennis—Pitch and Putt 
—Table Tennis. A.A. and 
R.LA.C. appointed. Irish 
Tourist Board, Grade A. 
Phone: 35. Grams: Lake Hotel, 
Killarney. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


Grade A—A.A. appointed. 106 
bedrooms, 30 with private bath. 
Fully licensed. Reduced Golf 
green fees. Free fishing on lakes. 
Very special reduced terms 
given for two’three days or 
longer stay during April, May, 
late September and October. 
Apply Manageress. Phone: 
Killarney 16. 


HOTEL EUROPE, KILLARNEY 


Ireland’s most modern Hotel, 
situated in scenery of un- 
rivalled beauty, overlooking 
famous Lakes of Killarney and 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 100 
Rooms—all with private Bath 
or Shower/W.C. Telephone 
and Radio. Convenient for 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, etc. 
Opening Spring 1961. Tele- 
phone: 300, 301, 302. Tele- 
grams: Europe. 


THE CASTLEROSSE HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


One of Killarney’s most modern 
hotels,situated in Kenmare estate 
with fine view of lakes and 
mountains. Central heating. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Ideal for 
families. Swimming pool and 
golfing. Special service for 
motorists. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Apply Manageress. 
Phone: Killarney 144. 


THE MUCKROSS HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


On the famous Kenmare Road, 
in the heart of Killarney’s 
scenery, adjoining Muckross 
Abbey and National Park. 
Fully Licensed. Spacious Ball- 
room. Grade A (Irish Tourist 
Board). R.I.A.C. Ideal centre 
for touring, fishing, shooting 
and golf on championship 
course. Phone: Muckross 205 
and 208. 

















THE HOTEL, GLENBEIGH 


As a tavern, and inn and then 
as a hotel, this hospitable old 
house has welcomed travellers 
from all over the world for the 
past 150 years. Excellent fishing, 
golf and shooting. Four miles of 
unbroken sand at nearby Ross- 
beigh beach. Telephone: Glen- 
beigh 4. 


THE ROYAL, VALENTIA ISLAND 


A haven from a worried world, 
on an island 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the main- 
land. The Royal (Grade A) 
caters exclusively for residents 
(one night or a year). Exccl- 
lent shooting, sea fishing (4 
Irish records), swimming, boat- 
ing, superb scenery, fully 
licensed. Write for brochure. 
Telephone: Valentia 7. Peace 
... Comfort. 


HOTEL METROPOLE 


Your Centre for Touring the 
beautiful and varied south of 
Ireland. Accommodation for 
180 Guests. Luxurious Private 
Suites, Wireless in all Bed- 
rooms. Golf, Tennis free of 
charge to Residents. Limited 
Garage accommodation pro- 
vided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 
23271/5. 


THE COMMODORE HOTEL, 


The Commodore is a grade A 
hotel overlooking — beautiful 
Cork Harbour and is situated 
beside the point of disembarka- 
tion from Atlantic liners. Make 
Cobh—the Atlantic gateway 
to Ireland — your headquarters 
for touring the south. Tele- 
phones in bedrooms. Rooms 
with private bath. Telephone 
Cobh 277. 


SHANNON SHAMROCK INN, BUNRATTY 


A modern single storey build- 
ing situated beside historic 
Bunratty Castle in the colour- 
ful Shannon region, and within 
easy reach of Limerick, Ennis 
and Shannon Free Airport. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Central 
for fishing, shooting, golfing, 
hunting and touring. ’Phone 
Shannon 107. 






































THE PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA 


50 miles north-west of Dublin, 
has 9-hole golf course, hard 
tennis court and putting green 
in wonderful surroundings ; 
overlooking L. Ramor. Fish- 
ing, Shooting. Central heating, 
good food, 23 rooms—9 with 
private bath. Write for bro- 
chure or telephone Virginia 35. 


GLENTWORTH HOTEL 


Grade A (I.T.B.) R.LA.C. Fully 
licensed Bars, Lounges, Res- 
taurant. Garage. Moderate 
terms. Situated in City centre. 
20 minutes from Shannon Air- 
port. Make the Glentworth 
your headquarters for touring 
Limerick and the renowned 
beauty spots of neighbouring 
counties Clare and Kerry. 
Write for Brochure. Tele- 
phones: 44050 & 45750. 


DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE 


Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village, on the bank of the 
River Maigue. Excellent centre 
for touring and for foxhunting 
with the Limerick, Black and 
Tan, Duhallow and Galway 
Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully 
Licensed. Central Heating. Pri- 
vate Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. Telephone: Adare 
9. 


THE TALBOT HOTEL, 


Regarded as the finest pro- 
vincial hotel in Ireland, has 
accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings over- 
looking Wexford Harbour. All 
rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites 
with bathroom, two bars, 
three lounges, ballroom. ‘You 
are very welcome’. Manager: 
Paddy Fitzpatrick. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 


The leading hotel in a first-class 
resort, overlooking Ireland’s 
finest beach. Convenient to 
golf, pitch and putt and tennis. 
Grade A. 50 bedrooms most 
with phone and radio and some 
with private bath. Banqueting 
facilities. Excellent cuisine. 
Open all year. Phone: Tramore 
414, 415, 207. 

















ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG 


Situated on the shores of Lough 
Corrib and in the centre of the 
most beautiful touring country 
in the West of Ireland where 
‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Ireland’s finest fishing centre. 
Shannon 90 miles, Dublin 141 
miles. Telephone: Cong 3. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 


SWEENEY’S, OUGHTERARD 


Hotel, Connemara. A.A., 
R.LA.C. appointments. Beside 
river in spacious grounds. Free 
fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. 
Good rough shooting over 
5,000 acres. An ideal touring 
centre. Open all year. Tele- 
phone and Telegrams : 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
& Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





HOUSE 





GODEFROYS, LOUGH CORRIB 


Twenty feet from Lough 
Corrib stands Godefroys at 
Greenfield, nr. Headford. Free 
Brown Trout Fishing. Boats 
and experienced ghillies. Excel- 
lent food, licensed, every com- 
fort. A.A. approved. Ideal for a 
quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good 
rough shooting. Brochure avail- 
able. Phone: Headford 22. 


RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL, CONNEMARA 


Set in the unrivalled beauty of 
the glorious West, midst sea, 
lake and mountain. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, 
sands. Sea and lake fishing. 
Private bathrooms and_all 
modern amenities. French 
cooking and premier wines. 
Grade A. R.I.A.C. and A.A. 
appointed. Apply for illus- 
trated brochure. Telephone: 
Renvyle 3. 


BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, DUNDALK 


A historic Irish mansion that 
has been completely modern- 
ised, standing in its beautiful 
100 acre demesne half way 
between Dublin and Belfast. 
Convenient to sea, golf, river 
and lake fishing. Central heat- 
ing, rooms with private baths; 
telephones in bedrooms. Fully 
licensed; open all the year. 
Grade A. R.ILA.C., A.A. 
Phone: Dundalk 2724/5. Apply 
for brochure. 
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From the Bookshel f 


OSCAR WILDE 





By Vyvyan Holland 
THAMES & HUDSON 255. 


Oscar WILDE was one of the most exciting personalities 
of his generation. Already a legendary figure as an under- 
graduate at Oxford, he rapidly became the most successful 
playwright and the most celebrated conversationalist and 
wit in the English-speaking world. His downfall and 
descent from being the darling of the salons to an object 
of the most vicious vilification and calumny was not only 
a remarkable cause celebre but also a pitiful tragedy. Wilde 
was very much a figure of the nineties, a period typified 
by The Yellow Book, and crowded with people like Max 
Beerbohm, Bernard Shaw, George Alexander and. the 
redoubtable Whistler. 

No man is better placed to write a book on Oscar Wilde 
than his son Vyvyan Holland. Mr. Holland steers a skilful 
course through the maelstrom of Wilde’s public life and 
gives us many endearing glimpses of Wilde the private as 
well as the public figure. Extensive research has brought to 
light new material which is incorporated in both the text 
and the illustrations. 


IN KERRY LONG AGO 
By John O’Donoghue 
BATSFORD 16s. net. 


IN THIS BOOK John O’Donoghue takes up the story of his 
youth where he left off at the end of his first volume, In 
A Quiet Land. Forty years ago Kerry was not touched by 
the Industrial Revolution; the life Mr. O’Donoghue 
describes had gone on for ages with little or no change. 
But, however great the importance of In Kerry Long Ago 
as a record of a vanished culture, most readers will be 
inclined to value it for other reasons. As his earlier books 
have shown, and as critics like Sean O Faolain and V. S. 
Pritchett have agreed, John O’Donoghue is a writer whose 
misleading simplicity disguises an exceptional literary 
gift. Proof of that appears as much in this book as in his 
earlier works. In descriptions of Straw Boys at a country 
wedding, accounts of labour in the fields, rustic tales 
retold—one a classic in the vein of gruesome comedy— 
and in the story of a disillusioning time spent as a lay 
brother in a monastery: in these, and in the several other 
sections of the book, he appears as a writer with a para- 
doxical, but extremely winning combination of innocence 
and shrewdness. Some of this effect is gained by his willing 
assumption of the part for which the neighbours and his 
own family were inclined to cast him: that of a fool. And, 
as with the fool, his clear-sightedness and freedom from 
pretension illuminates much which would be invisible to 
a more sophisticated observer. 

With this third book few readers will be in doubt that 
in John O'Donoghue Ireland has produced a worthy 
successor to the tradition of John Millington Synge and 
Maurice O'Sullivan. 











“OLD BLEACH” 
IRISH LINENS 


the nicest Gift of them all 


At the Queen’s Old Castle, Cork, you can 
obtain these beautiful Irish Linens with Sham- 
rock, Chrysanthemum and Celtic designs 
picturing the Arms of the Four Provinces, 
Blarney Castle, Devenish Island, Slemish 
Mountain and the Rock of Cashel. 


IRISH LINEN TABLE CLOTHS 
Cellophaned and Boxed 


wx... .. Bee... oe 
ex. . @e.. .. nh 
Wx? .. .. Se... .. eal 
Wx... . Me .. .. en 
72”x108" .. .. 87/6 .. .. $12.37 
72” x 144” 105/- .. .. $14.84 


Postage and Insurance, 8/5, $1.19 


LINEN CELTIC SETS 
Table Cloths and Napkins 
54” x54” and 4 napkins, 16” x16” 
52/6, $7.42 

54” x72” and 6 napkins, 16” = 16’ 
72/6, $10.25 

72” x72” and; 6 napkins 22” 22” 
97/6, $13.78 

72” x90” and 6 napkins 22” x22’ 
110/6, $15.62 

72” « 108” and 12 napkins 22” x22’ 
162/6, $22.97 

72” « 126” and 12 napkins 22” x22” 
179/6, $25.38 

Postage and Insurance 9/2, $1.29 














FLY IRISH... 





it's quicker from where you are 





Time spent getting there is precious holiday 
time wasted. Fly Aer Lingus Viscount or 
Friendship jetliners from 18 terminals in 
Britain and Continental Europe to Ireland 
and be there in no time! 

Travel in comfort. Arrive refreshed. No 
chopping and changing. No luggage worries. 





to where you want to be 


Fly the new Irish Boeing from the USA—services 
from New York and Boston to Shannon and Dublin 
Now you can enjoy the Atlantic's finest first-class 
travel—the fabulous Golden Shamrock service! If 
you're flying Economy you bask in Silver Sham- 
rock service---high-life travel at rock bottom cost! 
Fly Irish your next transatlantic trip—the only 
direct jet service to Dublin. 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 








GENUINE 
HANDWOVEN TWEEDS 


are made 
and sold direct to the wearer 


THE WEAVERS SHED 


9 DUKE LANE, DUBLIN 


Write for samples—or better—come visit us, and 
watch traditional weaving. You find us at the 
side door of Davy Byrne’s famous pub. 











SELF-DRIVE CAR HIRE 


Comprehensive Insurance, Cars Bonded for Eire 
Limited and Unlimited Mileage Rates 


Caravettes and Chauffeur-driven cars also available 


CLENDINNING CAR HIRE LTD. 
106-114 Joy Street, BELFAST 2 


Important to British Nationals :- 
Cars Bonded for travel throughout the whole of Ireland 


Telephone 33044 /5 Brochure on request 














Lavishly illustrated 
PICTORIAL MAP OF iRELAND 
depicting places of historic and scenic interest. 
An ideal decoration for home, office or club. 
Price (flat) s/- ( $1.00) including postage. 

» (folded) 6/- ($1.00) ,, 
Order to-day from : 


BORD FAILTE (Sales), 
7 Mount St. Crescent, 


Dublin, 2. 
A Bord Failte Publication 


* If you 


cannot call, 








Celtic Design Cable Cloth 


IRISH LINEN DOUBLE DAMASK 





The above is an illustration of this beautiful quality 
Celtic pattern Table Damask, which is guaranteed to 
be spun, woven and bleached and finished in Ireland. 
‘Trish Linen Double Damask” is woven into each Cloth 
and Napkin. The outer border is composed of the well- 
known motifs of Ancient Irish Art, which reached its 
highest exemplification in the Book of Kells. 

At the corners is an emblematic figure of an Irish 
Colleen, with Harp and Wolfhound, representing the 
Spirit of Ireland, while at intervals are woven views of 
Ross Castle, Killarney ; the Round Tower on Devenish 
Island, and on 72” x 90” size Brian Boru at the Battle 
of Clontarf; while the larger sizes include St. Patrick 
as a boy on the slopes of Slemish mountain. 

In the centre is a Map of Ireland, encircled by an 
ornament in Celtic style, and this is surrounded by a 
panel containing Heraldic Shields, and the Arms of 
Ulster, Munster, Connaught and Leinster, interwoven in 
delightful harmony with Celtic strapwork and shamrocks. 


Attractively Boxed 


54° x 54° each 39/6 ($5.60) 72” x 108” each 102/6 ($14.50) 
54° x 72” each 52/- ($7.30) ‘ . 

72’ x 72° each 68/6 ($9.60) 72” x 126” each 118/6 ($16.80) 
72” x 90° each 85/- ($12.00) 72” x 144” each 135/- ($19.00) 


NAPKINS 
18” x 18” 62/6 per doz. ($8.75) 22” x 22” 82/6 per doz. ($12.60) 


Insurance and postage to U.S.A. and Canada 
(1 Table Cloth and dozen Napkins) 17/- ($2.40) 


order by 
post with Ja) 
confidence. 4 





Noted the world over for Irish Linen 


TODD, BURNS & CO., LTD., MARY ST. DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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“tis the irish in It” 


Why does it say ‘Chocolates for Adults’ on the wrapper of Irish Coffee 
Milk Chocolate? Because of the Irish in it! Yes, it is flavoured with 
genuine old Irish whiskey! And it’s the Irish Whiskey that gives Irish 
Coffee Milk Chocolate such a tangy, tempting taste—like the difference 
between coffee and Irish Coffee! 


MADE IN IRELAND BY WILLWOOD 


LARGE BAR 

















YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $8 £2-16-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 





Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and packing). 














MANUFACTURERS 


and Bagpipes, 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Irish Records, 
Music and all 
Ceili Band 
instruments. 


Write for our 
free catalogue. 


“BRIAN BORU” Mini Harp 18” high 15 gns. 

($45.00.) “BRIAN BORU” Knee Harp 36” high 

(illust.) 27 gns. ($81.00). “BARDIC” Harp 48” high 
48 gns. ($144.00). 

PAOLO SOPRANI Button Accordeons available in 

a wide range of models and keys specially suitable 
for Ceili Music. 


from £30. 9. 6 ($85.50) Complete with case. 
BAGPIPES from 10 gns. ($30.00) 
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NOW SAILING REGULARLY 


from COBH 


or GALWAY _. x : 
Direct to NEW YORK- aud ‘ealit 
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The magnificent | 5,024 ton liner—s.s. ‘Maasdam’ 


Holland-America Line announce that 
for many months to come, there 
will be regular monthly sailings to 
New York. 

The Service will be maintained by 
the popular 15,024 ton liner, s.s. 
‘Maasdam’ which is entirely air- 
conditioned and stabiliser-equipped. 
Tourist Class enjoy virtual run of 


the ship, with glass-enclosed prom- 
enade, extensive public rooms and 
80°, double cabins. She was built 
specially for the economy-minded 
traveller. 

The s.s. ‘Maasdam’ sails direct every 
month. Book now. Special 10%, 
round trip reduction during thrift 
season. Also Special Emigrant Fares. 















% Also regular services 





from SouthamptontoU.S.A. 






or Canada by the famous 








Holland-America fleet, 
headed by the flagship, 
s.s. ‘Rotterdam’ 




















Minimum One-Way Thrift Season Fares: First Class £93.10.0 Tourist £67.0.0 


A lbnd Aonerica Line ~ 





TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP * ITS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL . 





° Consult your Travel Agent, or LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | Cecil St., Limerick. Telephone: 45011., New Docks, Galway. Telephone 2347 
Qo 
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| Rollei - you get what you see! 


The picture-to-be is always there for viewing, in full negative size and with maximum sharpness: the great 


advantage of Rollei. 


ROLLEIFLEX 4x4 
The handy Rollei for sports and travel. The 1°/sx 1°/s” 
picture size produces the big “Super-Slides”. Synchro- 


Compur MXV shutter (1 sec. — 1/500 th). ROLLEIFLEX T 





ROLLEIFLEX 3.5F 





The automatic 2'/4x2' «” camera. Cross-coupled ex- 
Vax T°/a” or 15/ax 2!) 
ter (1/500th). 


posure meter. Fully automatic depth-of-field indic 
ation. Synchro-Compur MXV shutter (1/500th). 





FRANKE & HEIDECKE BRAUNSCHWEIG GERMANY 
Distributors for the Republic of Ireland 
Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Rathmines, Dublin 


One lever only for setting exposure value, speed and 
diaphragm. Designed for choice of formats with self- 
adjusting film counter: 12 standard 2'4x2'/«” expo- 
sures, or, when desired, 16 economical exposures 
8”. Synchro-Compur MXV shut- 
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looking for the familiar sign? 


Worried, little man? 

Yes, he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s 
watching out for the REGENT sign. He has been looking 
hard for the last ten minutes, but hasn’t seen one. 
Cheer up, little boy! There is no need to worry, for what 
you don’t know is that the REGENT sign in England 
and the CALTEX sign in Ireland are the same thing. 
REGENT and CALTEX belong to the same international 
organisation, supplying the highest-quality petrol and 
lubricants that keep your Daddy’s car gotng. 

What is more, the same CALTEX Service is available 
in over 70 other countries. . 





REGENT in ENGLAND CALTEX in IRELAND 
EE “REST FRIENDS YOUR LAG EVER HAG 
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IN A COUNTRY famous for friendliness, the visitor will 
be charmed to see the care with which that friendliest of 
beverages—good tea—is prepared and served. 

Most of Ireland’s premier hotels rely on Lyons Pot 
Packet Service. This service supplies Lyons high-grade 
tea to hotels in individual packets sufficient to make a 
good pot of tea for one, two or more guests. In this way, 
the visitor is assured of a quick service and a freshly- 
made, perfect pot ot tea at all times. 

Hoteliers and restauranteurs find that by availing of 
the Lyons Pot Packet Service they can improve their 
service and increase economy. Lyons will be pleased to 
supply samples and details of the Pot Packet Service to 
all interested. 











The Dublin scene 


FEATURING THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


DUBLIN’S FAIR CITY with her wealth of Georgian 
buildings and her hosts of bridges spanning the 
River Liffey, always looks like the backcloth of a 
play by one of her many famous playwrights. 
Here, there is an immediate welcome for all—for 
the art lover, the souvenir-hunter and the gastro- 
nome. While those who enjoy good drink can 
congratulate themselves on the fact that Dublin is 
the birthplace of Guinness, and the place where 
it is still brewed in ever-increasing quantities. 


Recommended Tour 
You cannot claim to have seen 
all the sights of Dublin till 
you’ve been to St. James’s 
Gate Brewery. Founded in 
1759 and now one of the largest 
breweries in the world, you can 
be conducted round daily from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on weekdays 


—on the hour during Winter 


and continuously during 
Summer—and 10 to 11 a.m. on 
Saturdays. Children under 12 
not admitted. 





















Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin & 
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